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principles and causes on which their happiness depends. — James Monroe 
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American Merchant 
Marine Report Made 


Commission Calls Attention to 
Conditions Prevailing in 
“Very Sick Industry” 


DRASTIC PROGRAM PLANNED 


Additional Subsidies Called for to Meet 
Replacement Requirements of 
U. S. Shipping 


The United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, created about a year and a half ago 
(see THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, November 
15), was handed one of the most difficult 
tasks ever bestowed upon an agency of gov- 
ernment. Not only did the Commission have 
a very short time in which to carry out the 
provisions of the new maritime act, the 
main purpose of which was to establish an 
“adequate” merchant marine, but it had 
little information on which to work out an 
intelligent program. There was_practi- 
cally no scientific information, no reliable 
statistics, no analysis of the shipping in- 
dustry of the United States. The Com- 
mission was obliged to start almost from 
scratch in performing an almost super- 
human task. 


Sweeping Investigation 

While the United States Maritime Cem- 
mission put into effect a temporary pro- 
gram along the lines of the act of Con- 
gress, it realized that its most important 
immediate task was to find out all about 
the American merchant marine and the 
shipping industry in general. The services 
of the best-informed experts on the sub- 
ject were marshaled, from universities, pri- 
vate shipping concerns, and other govern- 
ment agencies. When all the specialized 
studies were completed on various aspects 


of the problem, the Commission itself 
brought together the findings and com- 
bined them in a single report; an ex- 


haustive survey of the American merchant 
marine. This study will undoubtedly form 
the basis for a more comprehensive pro- 
gram to be worked out over the years to 
come. 

Although shipping is our oldest industry, 
it is today one of our sickest. Very few of 
the companies have been making money. 
Most of the ships sailing under the Amer- 
ican flag are old and decrepit, sadly in 
need of replacement. Few industries are 
beset with more serious labor disturbances 
than shipping. At the same time, dis- 
cipline among American seamen is notori- 
ously bad, thus endangering the safety of 
those who travel on American ships. In 
a word, shipping is in a condition of ex- 
treme chaos. 

But, the question may be asked, why 
should the public be concerned with the 
problems of the shipping industry? Is it 
not, like any other business, a private in- 
dustry which should fend for itself or go 
under? While it is true that shipping is 
primarily a private industry, it has a pe- 
culiar status not enjoyed by other Amer- 
ican industries. The American merchant 
marine, though owned as a private enter- 
prise, performs a public function. It must 
be considered as an integral part of the 
nation’s defense system at sea. The United 
States navy would be seriously crippled in 
time of war, however strong its fleet might 
be, if it did not have a strong auxiliary 
arm in the merchant marine. It could not 
be sure of securing the fuel and other sup- 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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Learning to Cooperate 


The young man or woman who learns how to live and work agreeably with other 
people has learned one of the most important of all lessons. 
order to be happy. 


One must cooperate in 
needful that one have a helpful, reasonable, cooperative 
spirit than that he advance in any of the conventional studies usually pursued in the 
schools. Yet many fail to reach the goal of reasonableness and cooperation. There is 
quite a little evidence to the effect that few students make progress in that direction 
while they are in high school and college. 


It is more 


Unfortunately there is some evidence indi- 
cating that the average person becomes more selfish rather than less so during the later 
years of school life. One who goes in that direction is failing in the most essential 
aspect of his educational work. 


There has never been a time in the history of the world when human beings lived 
successful lives in isolation. Man is a social animal, and has always found some degree 


of cooperation a necessity. But civilized forms of living call for ever closer association 


of individuals. As we go about our daily work we are shoulder to shoulder with our 
fellows. We work with them, we eat with them. We depend upon others to help us in 


our recreation and our amusements. We get along only by means of economic associa- 
tions with many men and women, some of them seen and others unseen. Life, under 
When the 
When one depends for so 
many of his satisfactions upon the conduct of other persons, it must inevitably happen 
that he will often be thwarted, that there will be conflicts of interest. There will also 
be clashes of personality, wholly unconnected with the interests of any of the parties. 
People thrown together, forced to work and play and talk together, will at times get on 
each other’s nerves. 


mocs:r. conditions, is an almost unbroken series of cooperative enterprises. 
association is close, there are many occasions for irritation. 


If one is to get along in such a society, he must suppress his 
egotism on many occasions. He must push his own feelings and wishes into the back- 
Unless one is strong in character and well poised in mind, he will feel the 
strain of this forced cooperation; which is another way of saying that he will feel the 
strain of civilized living. Only those who are finely fitted in intellect and character 
can meet handsomely the requirements of the civilized life. To associate with others 
day in and day out without showing irritation, to live calmly, generously, and good hu- 


ground. 


moredly, taking disappointments lightly and contributing to the pleasantness of the as- 
Such an 
achievement is a mark of power, a condition of success, a guaranty of happiness. 


sociated life—to do all this is to achieve a distinguished manner of living. 
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Britain Sounds Out 
Germany on Program 


Halifax Mission to Hitler Seen 
as Attempt to Pry Revela- 
tions on Future Aims 


GERMANY’S REPLIES VAGUE 


Refuses to Define Specific Ambitions 
but Wants General Free Hand 
in Eastern Europe 


In 1912 Lord Haldane, eminent British 
statesman, went to Berlin as a special emis- 
sary of the British government. Anglo- 
German relations, at that time, had reached 
a critical point. Germany was beginning 
to contest Britain’s naval supremacy, and 
there was uneasiness in London over the 
Kaiser’s carefully laid plans to augment 
the power of Germany in Europe. So 
Haldane was sent across the English Chan- 
nel with instructions to discuss matters 
with the Germans and, if possible, to pave 
the way for a settlement of outstanding 
issues. 

Lord Haldane talked with the German 
foreign minister, with the head of the Ger- 
man navy, and with the Kaiser himself. In 
each case he was coldly received and his 
questions were answered evasively. He re- 
turned to London to report his mission a 
failure. Anglo-German naval rivalry con- 
tinued, and two years later the nations were 
at war. 


A New Mission 


On several occasions, since Hitler’s rise 
to power in 1933, the British have ap- 
proached the Germans with new questions 
troubling their spirits. And whenever they 
have sent a representative to Berlin, the 
fateful Haldane mission has been recalled 
by political correspondents. Thus, in 1934, 
Sir John Simon, then foreign secretary, and 
Anthony Eden, who holds that post at 
this time, presented themselves at Hitler’s 
office in Berlin. ‘What does Germany 
want?” they asked. “How far do you 
plan to go in your campaign for the restora- 
tion of Germany’s power?” They got no 
clear answers to these queries and they re- 
turned to London sadder and no wiser 
men. 

Despite this failure to learn Germany’s 
aims, the British have persisted in the 
attempt to pry answers loose from the 
tight lips of Adolf Hitler. Not long ago 
they addressed a questionnaire to Berlin. 
It was left unanswered. And two weeks 
ago they dispatched another emissary— 
another Lord Haldane?—and this time he 
had to travel to Berchtesgaden in southern 
Germany, where Der Fuehrer lives most 
of the time in retreat. 

The 1937 envoy to the ruler of Germany 
was Viscount Halifax, Lord President of 
the Council in the British cabinet, who 
won his medals for statesmanship as Vice- 
roy of India. He is said to be a shrewd, 
hardheaded representative of that section 
of influential British opinion which feels 
that efforts should be made to reach an 
understanding with Hitler. Chief sponsors 
of this policy are certain leaders of the 
dominant Conservative party, such as 
Prime Minister Chamberlain and Sir Sam- 
uel Hoare, former foreign secretary and at 
present First Lord of the Admiralty. These 
men, with the backing of large business 
interests, are of the opinion that the threat 
of communism is Europe’s greatest menace, 
and that it would be to Britain’s as well 
as to the continent’s advantage to come to 
terms with Germany, that a bulwark against 
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the spread of this system might be erected. 
They look with disfavor on the pacts which 
join France, Russia, and Czechoslovakia in 
an anti-German combination, and feel that 
the peace of Europe—or at least Western 
Europe, which is vital to Britain—would be 
better assured by an agreement between 
Britain and Germany, which would, at the 
same time, permit the necessary continua- 
tion of Franco-British friendship. 


Nazi Successes 


In order to make a deal of this kind, it is 
essential for Britain to know what Ger- 
many wants, and it is here that the British 
statesmen strike a snag. Hitler has been 
unwilling to declare, beforehand, whatever 
intentions he may have. His policy of gain- 
ing his ends piecemeal has been so success- 
ful that he is inclined to continue with its 
application. He has successively battered 
down one provision of the Versailles Treaty 
after another. He has built an army, has re- 
militarized the Rhineland, has regained 
the Saar, has won control of Danzig, and 
he is busy driving wedges into Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. The march of Germany 
to greate: power has been unbroken since 
1933. 

There are many in England who are con- 
vinced that Hitler’s appetite, like the Kai- 
ser’s before him, is one that grows with the 


AUSTRIA IS ARMED BUT NAZI PRESSURE IS GRADUALLY FORCING HER INTO THE 


GERMAN ORBIT 


consumption of each new morsel. This 
branch of public opinion, headed by For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden, believes that 
it is virtually impossible to come to terms 
with Germany because the German price 
is too high. They point to Germany’s co- 
lonial aspirations, to Germany’s designs on 
Central Europe, and to Germany’s hatred 
of Russia. If Germany is left free to 
pursue these grand designs, they say, she 
will dominate the whole of Eastern Europe 
and will then turn her eyes backward 
to the West, and Britain will rue the bar- 
gain by which she earlier sought security 
for herself and her possessions. 

Thus the conflict of opinion in Britain, 
and thus the setting for Viscount Hali- 
fax’s mission to Berlin. It was his task 
to pin Hitler down, and if possible to return 
with evidence which might strengthen the 
views of the pro-German element in Great 
Britain. It was a delicate undertaking, 
upon the success or failure of which much 
might depend. 

Viscount Halifax was able to feel en- 
couraged by the knowledge that Germany 
is even more anxious than Britain for an 
understanding between the two countries. 
It has long been the policy of Germany 
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to cultivate the friendship of 
Great Britain. When Germany 
declared war in 1914. she 
thought that Britain would re- 
main neutral, and was dis- 
mayed to find herself mis- 
taken. And Hitler, from his 
earliest aspirations to leader- 
ship, laid down the rule that 
the good will and neutrality of 
England must be secured. He 
is not anxious to repeat the 
mistake of 1914, and he has 
been careful to avoid a naval 
race with Britain. He would 
like nothing better than an 
agreement. But on what terms? 


Vague Talk 

This is the question which 
bothers even the most stalwart 
pro-Germans in England, and 
it is doubtful that Viscount 
Halifax was able to 
a satistactory answer. The 
conversations which he _ held 
with Hitler have so far been 
a closely guarded secret, but 
the unofficial report is that Hitler talked 
generally and refused to be tied down on 
specific questions. 

The unwillingness of German spokesmen 
to commit them- 
selves lends sub- 
stance to the be- 
lief that Germany 
wants more than 
she is willing to 
reveal. She is im- 
patient over ques- 
tions with regard 
to her intentions 
toward Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, 
or Russia. She 
prefers to talk 
vaguely and 
broadly of a free 
hand to do as she 
sees fit in each sit- 
uation as it arises. 

Frederick T. 
Birchall, a New 
York Times correspondent in Germany, re- 
ports a conversation with an unusually 
frank and anonymous German diplomat 
which, as much as anything printed, seems 
to present Germany’s view of her relations 
with Great Britain: 


secure 


d= denen 


ACME 


The present lodestar of German foreign pol- 
icy is to pry Great Britain out of the con- 
stellation of powers which are permanently 
hostile to German foreign aspirations. Its 
components are well known—France, Russia, 
and Czechoslovakia. At every turn Germany 
finds herself blocked by this combination 
which derives its strength solely from Great 
Britain. We want to see England assume the 
role of neutrality in all continental tensions. 
We could assure her of our unaggressive at- 
tentions and we would not interfere with her 
own policies elsewhere. 

Reduce it briefly to this formula: England’s 
hands off in continental matters; Germany’s 
hands off the rest of the world. As to the 
last we have already demonstrated by signing 
the naval pact that we do not desire to 
interfere with British superiority at sea. Col- 
onies can be dealt with one by one. So can 
the other matters. Talk for instance of a 
“free hand” for us along the Danube is ama- 
teurish—a mere detail. What is in question 
is a general free hand. British relations with 
France and Russia are a permanent impedi- 
ment to our foreign policy. 


If this is a sample of the sentiments 
voiced by Hitler in his talks with Viscount 
Halifax, the possibility of an Anglo-German 
agreement is remote. British conservatives, 
although they are inclined to go a long 
way in recognizing Germany’s aims, would 
hardly be willing to hand her a blank check 
to do with as she pleases in Europe. 


Austria 


For such a sweeping concession to Ger- 
many would be the signal for the prompt 
acceleration of the already inaugurated 
campaigns to extend Nazi influence in Eu- 
rope. Germany would move to bring Ger- 
mans in contiguous territories within her 
borders, and she would push forward with 
the “Drive Toward the East” which was 
halted by the World War but which is 
being gradually revived. 

There is, for example, Austria dangling 
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TRANQUIL IS THE APPEARANCE OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK COUNTRYSIDE, BUT 


FEAR OF GERMANY HAUNTS THE HILLS AND VALLEYS 


helplessly between the Rome-Berlin axis. 
One of the cardinal objects of German 
policy is to establish control over Austria 
and perhaps to incorporate her into a 
larger German nation. For several years 
Italy, with her own ambitions in Central 
Europe. blocked the Nazis in Austria, but 
Mussolini has turned to Africa and the 
Mediterranean and is now a friend of 
Hitler. He would still look with disfavor 
on a German-dominated Austria, but would 
do nothing to oppose it. 

According to Sir Arthur Willert, noted 
British journalist, Germany is contemplat- 
ing a new attempt to increase her influence 
in Austria. This would involve a new effort 
to force Chancellor Schuschnigg to re- 
organize his cabinet so as to include mem- 
bers of the Austrian Nazi party. This in 
turn would lead to increased agitation 
on the part of Austrian Nazis, with the 
hope of bringing on a political crisis which 
would eliminate Dr. Schuschnigg. An Aus- 
trian Nazi government would then be 
formed, and it would take its orders from 
Berlin. 


Czechoslovakia 


Then there is Czechoslovakia which, as 
any map will show, is a thorn in the side 
of Germany. The Czechoslovak nation 
was established after the war partly to set 
up a barrier to future German expansion 
eastward. Under the skillful leadership of 
the late Thomas Masaryk, and Eduard 
Benes who today is president, Czechoslo- 
vakia has been made into a strong power 
for a small nation. She is confident she 
can withstand pressure from Germany, but 
would have difficulty in doing so were it 
not for the alliances which tie her to 
France, Russia, and her two sisters of the 
Little Entente—Yugoslavia and Rumania. 

Germany’s opening in Czechoslovakia 
lies in the large German minority which, 
for the most part unwillingly, lives 


ously to invasion by foreigners. 

President Benes is certain 
that the Nazis in his country 
will be kept within bounds. He 
knows that any German-sup- 
ported revolt in Austria would 
bring the greatest threat of 
general war which Europe has 
yet seen, and for this reason 
he feels that Hitler will watch 
his step. In the meantime he 
is wisely working to wean the 
German minority away from 
Henlein, by making conces- 
sions to increase their satis- 
faction as Czechoslovak citi- 
zens. Germans are being given 
greater consideration in the 
matter of political appoint- 
ments, in the establishment of 
German schools, and in other 
ways tending to promote Ger- 
man culture. 

Notwithstanding the power- 
ful opposition in Czechoslo- 
vakia, it is commonly accepted 
that Hitler has aims in that di- 
rection. He is likely to pro- 
ceed cautiously, and so long as he is not 
certain of Britain’s attitude, he will most 
likely leave matters in the hands of the 
Sudeten German party. He is, however, 
believed to be waiting for an opportunity 
Czechoslovakia opens the way to the East 
and points to Russia. 


Overseas Aims 


Beyond these aims in continental Europe 
there is the question of ambitions over- 
seas. The Germans declare that when their 
colonies are restored to them, they will 
not look further for territory. Hitler an- 
nounced, shortly after the Halifax visit, 
that in five or six years the nations would 
be obliged to take into “practical considera- 
tion” Germany’s demands for the African 
territories taken from her as a result of 
the war. There have been suggestions that 
Hitler might be willing to forego his claim 
to colonies—of which the British have the 
most important—in return for a British 
hands-off policy in Europe. But Hitler’s 
strong statement makes it clear that Ger- 
many wants her colonies. They may have 
little actual value, but they add prestige 
to a nation. 

Finally there is the question of Ger- 
many’s connection with Italy and Japan. 
Hitler may talk of a promise not to inter- 
fere with Britain outside of Europe, but 
what about his backing of Italy, which op- 
poses British interest in the Mediterranean, 
and of Japan, which is playing havoc in the 
Far East? Would Germany relinquish her 
ties to these nations? She seems, on the 
contrary, bent on strengthening them. 

These are among the things which Lord 
Halifax had in mind as he rapped on Hit- 
ler’s door in Berchtesgaden. They are mat- 
ters which, in Britain’s opinion, cannot be 
disposed of by generalities and by vague 
references to a free hand in eastern Eu- 
rope. 





in that nation close to the Ger- 
man border. There are 3,500,000 
of these Germans out of a total 
of 15,000,000 in the whole of 
Czechoslovakia. The majority of 
them support the Sudeten Ger- 
man party, the strongest single 
political unit in Czechoslovakia. 
It is led by Konrad Henlein, who 
is known as the Hitler of Czecho- 
slovakia. The Sudeten movement 
is modeled on the earlier Hitler 
movement in Germany, with mod- 
ifications necessary to suit the 
scene. It demands complete au- 
tonomy for the German minority 
—the right to conduct itself as 
an independent entity of its own. 
If it could succeed in accom- 
plishing this, the German Nazis 
would have a better foothold in 
Czechoslovakia, and the way 
might be paved for a desertion 
of the Sudeten Nazis to the Ger- 
man camp. This would break 
down Czechoslovakia’s natural 
frontier on the German side and 
would expose the nation danger- 
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France: All France has been stirred dur- 
ing the past fortnight by the discovery of 
vast secret arsenals that were to be em- 
ployed, presumably in a plot to overthrow 
the republic. According to the Sureté Na- 
tionale, France’s Scotland Yard, enough 
arms were found in one of the hidden 
caches to blow up a section of Paris. Re- 
peated raids, each netting impressive sup- 
plies of hand grenades and cartridges, have 
led authorities to the belief that the plot 
was widely organized in both Paris and the 
provinces. 

A number of persons have been seized, 
among them one of the leaders of the 
French Social party which Colonel Francois 
de la Rocque organized to advance fascism 
in France. The government claims that the 
arsenals were established by a secret society 
calling itself Les Cagoulards—the Hooded 
Ones. 

The Paris Soir, a reputable newspaper, 
claims that the plot was the work “of a 
secret defense league, so well developed 
that a high military personality—one whis- 
pers the name of a marshal of France— 
had been approached by a group asking if 
he would preside over a new government 
which would be formed.” 


x * * 


China: Japan’s invasion of China is now 
proceeding so fast that the Chinese gov- 
ernment has been forced to move its head- 
quarters from Nanking, the next important 
Japanese objective. The front lines are at 
present less than 100 miles away from the 
capital. Although lesser capitals will also 
be established, to lessen the danger of the 
government’s complete collapse, the im- 
portant bureaus will all be transferred to 
Chungking, in Szechwan province, 900 miles 
from the coast. 


At the same time that Chinese officials 
were making what they termed “‘a strategic 
retreat,” Japan moved to seize control of 
Shanghai. Customs vessels in the harbor 
were taken over by Japanese naval officers 
and notice was served upon authorities of 
Shanghai’s International settlement that Ja- 
pan intended to exercise control of customs 
revenues, the courts, and the postal service. 


*x* * * 


Sweden: The Nobel peace prize, one of 
several coveted awards provided for in the 
will of Alfred Nobel, Swedish inventor of 
high explosives, has been awarded for the 
year 1937 to Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, 
a prominent British statesman. The prize 
amounts to somewhat over $40,000. 

Heir to a distinguished family name and 
a former cabinet member, Lord Cecil has 
been at the forefront of postwar peace 
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NOBEL PRIZE WINNER 
Lord Robert Cecil, noted British statesman, and presi- 
dent of the Association of the League of Nations. 
His fong and tireless fight for League principles have 
brought him the Nobel Peace Prize for 1937. 
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COURTESY NEW YORK TIMES 


JAPAN’S CAMPAIGN AGAINST CHINA TO DATE 


efforts. He was one of the founders of the 
League of Nations and played a conspicuous 
part in drafting its Covenant. The failure 
of the League during its first 15 years to 
prevent aggression and to uphold inter- 
national treaties lost it many friends. But 
Lord Cecil has never wavered in his belief 
that the League, sincerely employed, could 
be an effective means of keeping the peace. 

Perhaps the achievement which singled 
him out as most deserving of the prize was 
his organization of the British peace ballot 
in 1935. Nearly half of England took part 
in that ballot and voted overwhelmingly 
for support of the League. Such was the 
pro-Geneva sentiment at the time when 
Italy moved into Ethiopia, England took 
the lead at Geneva in invoking sanctions 
against Mussolini. In the event, the sanc- 
tions failed. The League became more dis- 
credited than ever. But Lord Cecil per- 
sisted, as he does today, in holding that 
the League with but minor changes in its 
setup, can become a truly effective peace 
organization. 


*x* * 


Spain: The Nonintervention Committee’s 
weathervane, though an unreliable barom- 
eter, appears once again to promise bright 
skies. Soviet Russia, retreating from her 
earlier stand, has decided to accept the 
British proposal for withdrawing volunteers 
from the civil war and granting belligerent 
rights to the rebels. Reports are current, 
moreover, that Russia has informed the 
loyalist authorities of her intention to with- 
hold all further aid. Except for materials 
already under contract with the Barcelona 
government, it is said, no more planes or 
munitions will be shipped to Spain from 
Russia. 

Several explanations are advanced for 
Moscow’s about-face. One is that the 
Soviets expect a critical turn of events very 
soon in the Far East and want to be pre- 
pared to command all possible resources 
against a Japanese attack upon their terri- 
tory. Another view is that Moscow re- 
gards a rebel victory inevitable and there- 
fore sees no purpose in giving the loyalists 
further help. 

The military situation in Spain does not 
seem, however, to support this latter reason. 
Nothing has occurred in the past month to 


weaken the loyalist defense. On the con- 
trary, the much-heralded rebel drive through 
loyalist territory to the Mediterranean has 
failed to materialize. At points along the 
Aragon front where skirmishes did occur, 
it was the loyalists who advanced to new, 
if indecisive, ground. 


*x* * * 


Brazil: The new Brazilian constitution, 
whereby President Getulio Vargas has estab- 
lished a government similar in some respects 
to the corporate states in Europe, has now 
been made public, permitting a more de- 
tailed examination of its contents than was 
hitherto possible. 


The charter resembles those of totali- 
tarian states most nearly in the degree of 
power given the executive. The president 
may nominate a candidate to succeed him- 
self. He may dissolve the lower branch of 
parliament at his will and, and by the parlia- 
ment’s consent, make laws by decree. Al- 
though the legislature still has the right to 
pass upon laws, it cannot initiate legislation 
on matters not approved by the president. 

The rights of the separate states are 
drastically curtailed. Should the president 
be displeased with local officials, he may 
step into the states and rule their affairs by 
decree. 

The parliament is to consist of two 
houses and an advisory council. The lower 
house is chosen by indirect ballot, the 
upper house by vote of the lower house, 
and the advisory council by labor and em- 
ployment associations. This last body will 
advise the president on economic matters. 

A lengthy bill of rights is provided in the 
new constitution, including freedom of the 
press and speech. But in order “to guaran- 
tee peace, order, and public security,” the 
law may provide “censorship of the press, 
of the theater, of the cinema, and of radio- 
broadcasting.” Two rather significant de- 
tails in this section of the charter are the 
following: “‘No journal can refuse to pub- 
lish communications of the government; 
anonymous writings are prohibited.” 


* Ok Ok 
Indo-China: European nations are 
becoming more concerned each day over 


Japan’s penetration of the Asian mainland. 
France, for one, had reason to be alarmed 


last week. It was revealed that Tokyo had 
warned Paris against permitting munitions 
to be transported through France’s colonies 
in the Far East. Specifically the Japanese 
charged that the Nanking government was 
receiving arms from French Indo-China, 
which borders on Chinese territory. The 
Japanese government is reported to have 
threatened an attack upon Indo-China un- 
less these shipments were halted. 

Paris took heed of this warning and 
stopped the flow of munitions through its 
protectorate. But the warning, taken with 
the oft-expressed Japanese intention to be- 
come the dominating power in East Asia, 
served to increase its anxieties. Many 
Frenchmen are asking themselves—and they 
think not without reason—whether at some 
future time Japan will not avail herself of 
some incident to oust them from the Asian 
mainland. 

French interests in the Far East center 
chiefly in Indo-China. This colony is al- 
most half again as large as France. It is 
rich in natural resources and has a popula- 
tion most recently estimated at about 23,- 
000,000. Besides producing a large amount 
of rice and corn, part of which it disposes 
in other countries, it also exports rubber, 
tea, and spices. It is rich, moreover, in 
hard coal deposits, limestone quarries, and 
zinc mines. France’s trade with this pos- 
session amounts annually to about $40,000,- 
000. 


*x* * * 


Munitions to China passing through the 
French protectorate of Indo-China have 
been ordered stopped by the Paris foreign 
office following a threat from Tokyo that 
Japan would attack this French posses- 
sion unless the flow of munitions were 


halted. 
x Ok Ok 


American oil interests in Mexico are in- 
censed by an agreement between President 
Cardenas and British oil firms permitting 
the latter to exploit one of the country’s 
richest oil fields. A few weeks ago, the 
Mexican government nationalized 350,000 
acres of oil land owned by American in- 
vestors. 

*x* * x 

Japan and Hungary have both granted 
General Francisco Franco, leader of the 
rebels in Spain, diplomatic recognition. In 
exchange for Japan’s action, which they had 
jointly requested, Germany and Italy are 
to recognize Japan’s conquest of Manchou- 
kuo. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Francois de la 
Rocque (frahn’swah duh’ lah’ rok’—o as in 
or), Cecil (seh’sil), Getulio Vargas (hay-too’- 
lyo var’gas), Chungking (choong’king’), Sze- 
chwan (su’chwahn’), Cardenas (kar’day-nas), 
Manchoukuo (man-choo-koo’o). 
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DEATH FROM THE SKY 
An unusual photograph of a Japanese plane as it 
soared high over the city of Shanghai, dropping bombs 
on the inhabitants below. Modern aerial warfare 
wreaks havoc on civilian populations. 
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THE MAYORS MEET 
The heads of 150 city governments, as they gathered in Washington to discuss the problems of crime, unemployment 


relief, slum clearance, and industrial disputes. 


Congress Marks Time 


During the first week of the special session 
of Congress, the four measures for which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt called the legislators together 
were hardly mentioned. Committees from 
both the House and the Senate were hard at 
work trying to draft a satisfactory farm bill, 
which the President listed as most important, 
and the houses themselves could do nothing 
until the committees finished their reports. 
The filibuster on the antilynching bill kept 
the Senate from considering the President’s 
plan to reorganize the executive department. 
The wages-and-hours bill, passed last summer 
by the Senate, was blocked in the House by 
the Rules Committee, which refused to bring 
it up for immediate consideration. Nothing 
has been done on the regional planning bills. 

Some congressmen believe that the most im- 
portant thing for them to do is to repeal or 
revise tax laws such as the capital gains tax 
and the surplus profits tax. Businessmen say 
these taxes are largely responsible for the 
present decline in business. In his message 
to Congress, the President said that if these 
taxes were unjust, they should be revised. 
He made it plain, however, that he considers 
the other matters of pressing importance. 


Labor Troubles 


Recent strikes shut down a General Motors 
plant at Pontiac, Michigan, and three plants 
of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company at 
Akron, Ohio. The strike at the General Motors 
factory developed when the company dis- 
charged four employees for reasons which the 
500 strikers did not think were sufficient. Al- 
though the men are members of the United 
Automobile Workers of America, a C. I. O. 
union, the C. I. O. said that the strike was 





U. S&S. WEATHER BUREAU 


SENDING UP THE RADIO ROBOT 
Attached to a balloon, the delicate instrument wil! flash 
bock by radio the temperature, humidity, and pressure of 
the upper atmosphere. 


It was the annual meeting of the United States Conference of Mayors. 


“unauthorized.” Union officials went to Pon- 
tiac to ask the men to leave the plant, so 
negotiations could be started which would 
eventually put them back to work. At first 
the men refused, but later they complied with 
the request of Homer Martin, president of 
the U. A. W. A., and left the plant. Mr. Mar- 
tin predicted that they would be back at 
work in a few days, with their grievances 
settled. 

The strike at Akron was caused by the com- 
pany’s plans to lay off 1,600 men. The strikers 
protested against the dismissals; they also 
said that the company had paid no attention 
to seniority rights in picking the men to be 
discharged. The strike was settled last week 
when a C. I. O. committee reached an agree- 
ment with company officials. No more lay- 
offs are to be planned, and the company has 
promised to conform to seniority privileges 
in the future. 


Europe by Air 


The Maritime Commission, whose report 
on the merchant marine is considered in detail 
in this issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, also 
made a study of transoceanic flying. The re- 
port, which was issued a few days ago, was 
highly optimistic concerning the future of 
such flights. The Commission found that “the 
use of overocean aircraft is not only related 
to shipping in foreign commerce, but will be an 
important part thereof.’ It recommends that 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 be amended 
to give aircraft proper consideration, which 
would mean government assistance in estab- 
lishing and maintaining airlines. 

The report cited the records of test flights 
made across the Atlantic last summer by 
British, German, and American airliners to 
show that “transoceanic airlines are becoming 
increasingly practical.” The airliners are as 
comfortable as Pullman cars, says the report. 
An estimate of the comparative costs between 
airliners and “superliners” such as the Queen 
Mary and the Normandie found the former 
just as cheap, if not cheaper. That is one 
reason the Maritime Commission does not 
favor the construction of superliners—it seems 
to believe that the airliners will get much 
of the passenger traffic which would otherwise 
patronize large liners. The report withholds 
judgment on dirigibles, because “there remains 
some question as to the commercial value of 
dirigible airships.” 


Rural Art 


The work of weavers, wood carvers, potters, 
basket makers, metal workers, and other 
farmer craftsmen, gathered from every state in 
the Union, has been on display in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture building in Washington 
this month. The exhibit, supposed to be the 
first of its kind, attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion. Most of the artists who contributed are 
not professionals; their art is the result of their 
hobbies. Among the many novel displays was 
a group of caricature figures made of corn- 
husks; a whittled reproduction of a Montana 
round-up, composed of more than a hundred 
horses and cowboys; baskets and pottery from 
Indian reservations; and photographs of rural 
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scenes and rural characters. Officials in the 
Department of Agriculture arranged the ex- 
hibit to encourage artistic craftsmanship. 
Many farm associations cooperated in gather- 
ing the displays. 


Weather Forecasts 


Progress is constantly being made in the 
art of forecasting weather, and someday we 
may be able to know not only what the 
weather will be tomorrow, but what it will be 
in a week or a month’s time. Such long-range 
forecasting will be of tremendous advantage. 
particularly to the farmers who depend so 
heavily on the weather. 

Recently scientists have devised a way of 
keeping in close touch with weather condi- 
tions up to 10 miles in the air, something they 
were unable to do before. They have de- 
veloped a light-weight apparatus which con- 
tains a radio transmitter and instruments which 
record temperature, air pressure, and humidity. 
This apparatus is attached to a balloon, in- 
flated with hydrogen gas. It is set free, and 
as it rises into the air, the radio automatically 
flashes back messages telling what the instru- 
ments have recorded with regard to tempera- 
ture, pressure, and humidity. When the bal- 
loon has ascended to an altitude of 10 miles, 
the rare atmosphere causes it to burst, and 
the apparatus floats back to earth on the end 
of a parachute which has been attached to it. 

Sometimes the apparatus is lost, but in 
many cases it is found and is returned to the 
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THE QUESTION BEFORE THE HOUSE 


TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 
Weather Bureau, as requested by a printed 
message which accompanies it. The machine, 
known as a radiometeorograph or radio robot, 
costs $25 to build. The Weather Bureau hopes 
to establish at least 100 stations, from which 
radiometeorographs may be sent up at regular 
intervals. 


To Detect Measles 


Measles is a disease which causes a great deal 
of discomfort, although it is not often serious. 
Once measles is started in a school or com- 
munity, it spreads rapidly; doctors say that 
it strikes about 800,000 persons every year. 
Measles usually starts as a bad cold, and there 
is nothing to distinguish the two until the pa- 
tient breaks out in a rash. Consequently, 
doctors have no way of detecting measles until 
after the victim has been allowed to mingle 
with other people for several days. 

A few days ago Dr. Jean Broadhurst, a 
professor of bacteriology at Columbia Univer- 
sity, announced that she has worked out a 
method by which the virus of measles can be 
stained and detected through a microscope, 
as soon as the disease first starts. By using 
Dr. Broadhurst’s method, doctors may be able 
to quarantine measles victims earlier, and so 





prevent the spread of the disease. Her dig. gith 
covery may also lead to the development of 3 raite 
vaccine to fight measles aah 
any 
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Trade with England cade 
. An 

After a year of informal diplomatic ey, § sena' 
changes, the American State Department jg § she F 
now prepared to begin formal negotiation wig,  yesen 








: MERCHANT 
The Federal Maritime Commission feels that transoceanic 


ties. It advocates that commercial overseas flying be 
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Great Britain for a reciprocal trade treaty, puri 
similar to the agreements now in effect between § som 
our county and 16 other nations. Under the § this 
Reciprocal Trade Act, which became effective § sign 
in 1934, Secretary of State Hull was em. § and 
powered to raise or lower tariffs as much as Ba fe 
50 per cent in return for concessions obtained f peo 
from other governments. The reciprocal trade § por 
treaty is in effect a barter agreement, though § spo 
an infinitely more complicated process than § ind 
suggested by the word barter. Our government 
says to the other government: “If you agree N 
to permit a certain amount of what we have to 


sell into your country, we shall likewise per- \ 
mit you to sell a certain amount of your goods Ma 
in our country.” ass 

pas 


While details of the British-American treaty 


.— . ses! 
still have to be worked out, it is believed that lat 
the United States will ship farm products to J ., 


England and obtain manufactured articles. i 
The negotiations will take several months and 
private business interests here will be given an | | 
opportunity to express their opinion on which 
products shall be included in the pact. At the 
same time. the London government will have ds 
to consult with the dominions which at pres } 4, 
ent are quite closely bound with it in an em J qy, 


pire preference trade pact. It is virtually cet-  },, 
tain, however, that objections from the domin- |, 
ions will be overcome. ope 
ans 

War Referendum 
{ 


Two proposed amendments to the Consti- | Its 
tution were introduced into the Senate a few ff in 
days ago, one by Senator LaFollette of Wis- } she 
consin and the other by Senator Capper of ff ‘0 
Kansas. Both amendments would make it im- J 
possible for the President and Congress to de- § iu 
clare war on a foreign country until the people § &% 
of the nation had voted in favor of such a wat. § (0 
Both allow the President to act promptly, | & 
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SUBJECT—THE FARM BILL 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace is greeted by Senator 
Norris of Nebraska, as he appeared before the Senate 
Agricultural Committee to testify in behalf of the new 
farm program. Mr. Wallace explained details of his 
“ever-normal’”’ granary proposal to members of the com- 
mittee. The committee has hastily drawn up a bill 

presentation to the Senate. 
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githout calling for a national vote, in case the 
tinited States is invaded; the LaFollette amend- 
yom also allows the President to act in case 

‘ay of the Caribbean nations should be in- 
aded. 

An amendment very similar to that which 
senator Capper proposed was introduced into 
she House of Representatives in 1935 by Rep- 
sentative Ludlow of Indiana. It has been 
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ion should be developed in harmony with shipping facili- 
its jurisdiction. The photograph is of a sketch of a 
pessengers and a 4,500 mile range. 


buried in a House committee, but there is 
gme possibility that it will be considered at 
this session. All three amendments are de- 
signed to restrict the power of the President 
and Congress in putting the United States into 
aforeign war. ‘Their authors believe that the 
geople themselves should decide such an im- 
portant question, rather than to leave the re- 
sponsibility in the hands of a relatively few 
individuals. 


Nebraska’s Legislature 


When Nebraska’s legislature adjourned in 
May, it was not just the close of another state 
assembly in which routine laws had been 
passed. Instead, it was the end of the first 
session of a unicameral, or one-house legis- 
lature—the first such experiment of its kind in 
tate government since 1836, when Vermont 
changed from a unicameral to a_ bicameral 
form. Consequently, there was a great deal 
of interest in this session. Everyone wanted 
to examine the record which the legislature had 
made. Was it a success? Did it forecast a 
change to unicameral legislatures throughout 
the United States? These were some of the 
questions which students of government have 
been pondering during the last few months. 
Now that the Nebraska plan has been in 
operation, these questions may be partially 
answered from the record of the proceedings. 
One of the best surveys which have thus far 
been taken is “The Unicameral Legislature: 
Its Operation in Nebraska,” by Galen Saylor 
ind others. Following a plan of carefully 
thowing the parallel records of the unicameral 
form and its bicameral predecessors, the au- 
hors draw the conclusion that the new legisla- 
ure has proved its worth, and that the only 
sk remaining is to perfect its operation. They 
pint out the arguments for the unicameral 
egislature, showing how the record has borne 





UNITED AIR LINES 


DANGEROUS BUSINESS 
Operating in all kinds of weather this ‘Flying Laboratory” 
dared storms in the sky, as scientists have carried out 
&periments to determine the cause of radio static which 
en interferes with a pilot’s communication with the 
und. The tests have resulted in new information 
‘hich, it is believed, = eliminate the hazard in fhe 
uture. 





out these contentions. At the same time, they 
give ‘the defects which must be remedied in 
coming sessions. This report, ‘Teachers’ 
Pamphlet Number 5,” which is highly rec- 
ommended to those who wish to make a de- 
tailed study of the Nebraska unicameral legis- 
lative experiment, may be obtained from the 
Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, Lin- 
coln. The price is 35 cents plus postage. 


Mayors Meet 


More than 400 mayors of principal cities in 
the nation met in Washington recently to con- 
sider problems which face city governments 
Mayor LaGuardia of New York, president of 
the United States Conference of Mayors, pre- 
sided over the meetings. The mayors spent a 
great deal of time discussing the relief situa- 
tion. They were almost unanimous in agreeing 
that the federal government should increase its 
expenditures for relief, since the recent de- 
cline in business has added to the number of 
unemployed. Another point which occupied 
the mayors’ time was that of housing. Local 
housing authorities must work in cooperation 
with the United States Housing Authority, 
created last summer when Congress passed 
the Wagner Housing Act, in tearing down slums 
and building low-rent houses. The cities them- 
selves will have charge of the projects, al- 
though most of the money will be lent to 
them by the federal government. The mayors 
discussed the labor situation, and the attitude 
which local governmerits should take in han- 
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WHO WANTS TO FLY? 


CARLISLE IN DES MOINES REGISTER 


dling strikes and picket lines and other prob- 
lems arising in connection with labor disputes. 


Antilynching Bill 


The Senate has spent most of its time thus 
far discussing the antilynching bill. This meas- 
ure, which passed the House of Representa- 
tives last spring, empowers the federal govern- 
ment to investigate incidents of mob violence, 
to see if the local authorities have done all 
they could to protect the victims. If the fed- 
eral government finds that the local authorities 
have been negligent in performing their duties, 
it could punish them by fining the community 
and imprisoning the local officers. 

Most of the opposition to the bill comes 
from the South. Senators Connally of Texas 
and Bailey of North Carolina led the “‘fili- 
buster” which prevented the bill from coming 
to a vote. They said that the bill is merely 
a political move to get Negro votes. There is 
some opposition to the bill from representa- 
tives of other sections of the nation, however, 
on the grounds that it gives the federal gov- 
ernment too much power over local govern- 
ments. Senator Borah of Idaho is leading a 
group which contends that the bill is uncon- 
stitutional. 





MULBERRY STREET 
(From a photograph in “‘New York, City of Cities,” by Hulbert Footner.) 
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HE old proverb, “Like father, like son,” 

finds both proof and exception in the life 
of Orrick Johns, author and newspaperman, 
who wrote “Time of Our Lives” (New York: 
Stackpole Sons. $3). Told as “the story of my 
father and myself,” this book by the son of 
George Sibley Johns, for years the editor of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, gives a unique 
picture of the younger Johns taking part in 
fights against injustices—a role which his 
father has played time and again. Yet, unlike 
his father, Orrick has not consistently followed 
a program of hard, purposeful work. He has 
puttered at many jobs, done well at some of 
them, and in between times loafed at resorts 
in Europe. 

But the account is all the more remarkable 
for this reason—that the author has shown 
the differences between hjs father and himself, 
together with an accurate appraisal of the 
contrasts between the times of their two gen- 
erations. The latter picture probably is the 
more valuable, because it gives a bridge to 
the past, connecting for the reader the gap 
between two eras in American life. At the 
time of their occurrence, these changes prob- 
ably seemed gradual enough, yet in retrospect 
there appears an abrupt difference. Through- 
out, moreover, is a parade of important per- 
sonalities, mostly literary and political, whom 
the two Johns have known, and sketches of 
these men and women flavor the personal 
history. Though by no means a classic in the 
field of autobiographical literature, “Time of 
Our Lives” is nevertheless unusually worth 
while. 


* *x * 


NOTHER book which connects past with 

present is “Swift Waters,” a novel by 
Christine Whiting Parmenter (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.50). Laid in 
Delano, a conventional New England town, 
where everyone knows his neighbors, and the 
town square is the hub of activity, this story 
follows through the years the effects of a river 
on the village and its people. Its waters run 
the only industries, but its blessings are not un- 
mixed, because the inhabitants fear the sea- 
sonal floods, and time and again mourn the 
deaths of friends who drown in the destruc- 
tive torrents. 


In this respect, the author gives a thoroughly 
reasonable picture, because the river plays a 
powerful part in her account—one that is 
skillfully drawn throughout the book. But 
there is even a more important feature—the 
contrasts between two generations of people 
as the youngsters grow up, marry, and remain 
to live in the same town with their parents. 
Chiefly, this is shown in the lives of Judith 
Alexander, who marries Dr. David Graham, 
and Jane Delano, who marries Roger Moore, 
the bank president’s son. This story of suc- 
ceeding generations, leaving parents to estab- 
lish new homes, is an able account of the 
manner in which sons replace fathers, and 
daughters follow mothers. Times change too, 
and this fact Miss Parmenter has not over- 
looked. And over all this picture of new gen- 


erations replacing old, which can be duplicated 
anywhere, she has injected an unpredictable 
element of nature—the waters of a river which 
constantly bring either fortune or misfortune 
to the New England town. 


ok 


NLY a few weeks ago the nation’s at- 

tention was focused on New York City, 
when Fiorello H. LaGuardia easily won his re- 
election as mayor. His task is to head the 
government of a city whose very size is a 
constant source of wonder. Even those who 
live there many times are unaware of all 
that goes on in the great metropolis, while 
visitors to the Empire City must return time 
after time to get a complete picture. Many 
have attempted to write about its wonders, its 
people, and its conditions, and theirs has been 
a task as large as the subject. 

Among recent such attempts, an admirable 
account is Hulbert Footner’s “New York— 
City of Cities” (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $3.50). He has neglected no 
part of the city—‘east side, west side, all 
around the town.” To overlook nothing in 
giving such a large picture is in itself a feat. 
But even more commendable is the sense of 
proportion with which the panorama is de- 
scribed. While some writers are prone to dwell 
on the sordid, or the skyscrapers, or the scenes 
in Harlem, Footner gives these only the amount 
of space which they deserve in the entire 
picture. He sees the good and the bad, the 
beautiful and the ugly, all with the same ac- 
curacy. And none of the account is burdened 
with the tedious details which belong in a 
cumbersome history; only the highlights of 
these facts are given. Throughout are inter- 
esting anecdotes about the various sections of 
the city, as well as sketches of the dominant 
personalities who are or have been prominent 
through the years. —J.H.A. 





RURAL ART 
The Department of Agriculture 
exhibit of rural art which showed remarkable accomplish- 
ments on the part of people living for away from ‘‘cul- 
tural centers.” 


recently sponsored an 
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The Civil Serviee Commission 


HE federal government employs about 

850,000 people to do its executive work; 
more than 100,000 are in Washington, D.C., 
and the others are scattered throughout the 
nation and in foreign lands. The men and 
women who fill government positions do all 
sorts of work. They range from messenger 
boys to executives. Because the functions 
which the government undertakes are so 
varied, it must have persons trained in every 
field. 


Civil Service System 


The power to employ and dismiss these 
thousands of persons rests with the Presi- 
dent. Usually he passes the privilege on 
to the chiefs in the various departments. 
But, like nearly all large concerns, the 
government has a “personnel office’? which 
sifts the applicants and recommends the 
best to the officials who do the actual hir- 
ing. This personnel office is the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, organized in 1883. It was 
created only after years of agitation. Hir- 
ing government employees did not bother 
the early presidents; they were allowed to 
serve as long as they were efficient. Andrew 
Jackson is popularly credited with intro- 
ducing the “spoils system,” which consists 
of turning out members of the defeated 
group and replacing them with members of 
the victorious party. From his administra- 
tion until 1865, the “spoils system’ was 
used to fill all government offices; then 
sentiment against it began to appear. Lin- 
coln called it “something which in the 
course of time will become a greater danger 
to the republic than the war.” But it was 
not until Arthur’s administration that the 
Civil Service Act was finally pushed through 
Congress. 

The Act instructed the Commission to 
provide for open competitive examinations 
to test applicants for certain government 
positions, “to regulate and improve the civil 
service of the United States.” Three com- 
missioners administer the Act; the Com- 
mission itself now has almost a thousand 
employees. They make up the tests, super- 


EW American industries have had a more 

chaotic history than shipping. Although 
the oldest of our industries, its growth and 
development have been anything but con- 
stant or consistent. The American mer- 
chant marine has indeed at times risen to 
heights of efficiency and strength, only to 
decline, as it has done in recent years, to 
the point of near-bankruptcy. Nor has 
the policy of the government with respect 
to the merchant marine followed any con- 
sistent course. At times the government 
has been generous in making grants to the 
shipping industry; again it has permitted 
the merchant marine to work out its prob- 
lems as best it could. As the report of the 
United States Maritime Commission, dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this issue of THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER, declares: 

The policy of the United States with regard 


to foreign-going vessels has been vague and in- 
consistent. . . . The history of the American 





examinations, 
grade the papers, and 
handle the voluminous 
records. When the Com- 
mission was first created, 
it covered only 14,000 
positions. Today there 
are 500,000 government 
workers who come within 
the provisions of the Act. 

No doubt you have 
seen notices of civil serv- 
ice examinations on post 
office bulletin boards. 
Persons interested in 
taking the tests can ob- 
tain application blanks 
from _ postmasters in 
larger towns, or by wir- 
ing to the Civil Service Commission in 
Washington. Those who apply, if they meet 
certain age and citizenship requirements, 
are advised that tests will be given at a 
certain place on a certain date. Examina- 
tions are held in about 5,000 cities every 
year. In 1936, more than 780,000 persons 
took tests; of this number, only 54,000 
have been hired. The tests cover general 
knowledge and abilities as well as specific 
skills. They are constantly being improved 
to provide the Commission with a true esti- 
mate of each applicant’s ability. Frequently 
they include personality tests and physical 
examinations. 


vise the 


Applications can be made only for spe- 
cific positions; there is no general test 
which qualifies a person for “government 
work.” Those who pass the tests with a 
minimum grade are listed as “eligibles.” 
Their names may stay on the list for 
months. When a vacancy is to be filled, 
the executive asks the Commission for 
recommendations. The Commission sug- 
gests three eligibles from the list of appli- 
cants for that position. Then the executive 
selects one of the applicants; the names 
of the other two are returned to the list. 
Usually the Commission suggests the names 
of the three who scored the highest on the 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
Left to right: Horry B. Mitchell, Lucille Foster McMillin, and Samuel H. Ordway. 


test. There are other considerations which 
enter in, however. The Civil Service Act 
instructs the Commission to apportion the 
government jobs among the states; there- 
fore, applicants from states whose quotas 
are not filled receive preference over those 
who come from states with full quotas. 


Requirements 


Harry B. Mitchell, president of the Civil 
Service Commission, advises young people 
interested in government work to make a 


thorough general preparation. He tells 
them to— 
determine the sort of position for which 


they are fitted, and which they would like to 
have. Then they should prepare to take that 
particular examination when it is next held. It 
is essential that the competitor’s preparation 
must be thorough. He must compete not 
with a handful of applicants, but with men 
and women from every state in the union. 
The higher his grade in the examination, the 
better the chance of appointment. It must 
be kept in mind that, generally speaking, the 
proportion of those who make a passing grade 
in an examination, and who secure a posi- 
tion as a result, is relatively small. 

Many of the higher positions are filled by 
promotion from the lower positions. These 
promotions come through recognition by the 
head of the government agency of superior 
abilities on the part of the employee, and 
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History of the U. S. Merchant Marine 


merchant marine for the past three quarters 
of a century has been characterized by a vacil- 
lating attitude on the part of our people. We 
would go along for years content to entrust 
the carriage of our goods to foreign vessels. 
Then, for some reason or other, we would sud- 
denly become conscious of the potentialities 
of sea-power and embark on a hastily planned 
and perhaps frenzied effort to establish a posi- 
tion at sea. Jn a few years public interest 
would die down, our vessels would be aban- 
doned to the ravages of competition with 
low-cost foreign operators, and the American 
flag would disappear from the principal trade 
routes. 









CLIPPER SHIP 
(From a painting by Gordon Grant, courtesy Howard Young Galleries.) 


Early in our history, the United States 
became a leading maritime power. The 
country was fortunately situated for build- 
ing a strong merchant marine, for there 
were abundant supplies of timber and other 
materials necessary for shipbuilding. The 
famous clipper ships ploughed the seven 
seas, and the American flag was seen in all 
the principal ports of the world. As late 
as 1830, practically all our foreign trade— 
nine-tenths to be exact—was carried in 
American bottoms. Until the middle of 
the century, the seas were dominated by the 
Yankee clipper ships. 


Post-Civil War Period 


The decline in American shipping began 
about the time of the Civil War. There 
were two principal reasons for this. In 
the first place, the United States became 
more interested in the development of in- 
ternal industries, in opening the West, and 
in general economic expansion. Little at- 
tention was paid to shipping. The second 
reason was that about this time, Great 
Britain rose to a position of supremacy on 
the seas. Anxious to develop her overseas 
empire, the British concentrated their at- 
tention upon building up a great fleet of 
merchant vessels. The British were in a 
better position to construct the new ships 
of iron and steel, which forced the earlier 
type of wooden vessel almost completely 
out of business. 

The decline was steady during the second 
half of the century, until just before the 
World War, only 10 per cent of America’s 
foreign trade was carried in American 


through noncompetitive examinations by the 
Civil Service Commission as to the qualifi- 
cations of that particular employee for the 
higher position. 

Mr. Mitchell points out that many posi- 
tions can be filled by persons with a high 
school education or less. He says, how- 
ever, that “experience indicates that the 
more education the greater likelihood of 
advancement.” 

Bills to extend and enlarge the Civil 
Service Act usually find little support in 
Congress. Party machines are built largely 
on the privilege which victorious candidates 
have of handing out government jobs to 
deserving politicians. The party in power 
hesitates to pass a measure which will rob 
it of this effective political advantage; 
the minority party is never very enthusi- 
astic over civil service reforms because it 
hopes to be in the position to distribute the 
jobs someday. It is only when public 
opinion becomes especially strong that civil 
service reforms are enacted. It is said that 
changes are badly needed at the present, to 
bring the remaining 300,000 government 
employees under the Commission. Critics 
also say that there are many changes which 
should be made in the Commission itself. 
Several bills are before the present Congress 
to effect such changes. 


ships. Then came the war and the United 
States felt the shortage of seagoing ves- 
sels. The foreign ships were called into 
the service of the various belligerent na- 
tions, and goods piled up and rotted in our 
harbors because they could not be trans- 
ported to foreign ports. The result was a 
serious shipping crisis, which spurred the 
government to a gigantic building program, 
the biggest in the history of the world. 
More than two billion dollars was spent 
by the government during this period. Some 
of the vessels were well built; others were 
not. At the close of the war, the govern- 
ment transferred these ships to private 
hands, sustaining a terrific loss. For ex- 
ample, 220 ships which originally cost the 
government $516,000,000, were sold to pri- 
vate companies for a little more than 
$41,000,000. 

From as early as 1789, the government 
has given assistance to the merchant marine 
in one way or another. At first, it reduced 
the import duties on goods carried by 
American vessels, and American-built and 
American-owned ships were charged lower 
tonnage rates in American harbors than 
foreign vessels. In 1845, the first direct 
subsidies were granted to ships for carrying 
mail. In recent years, aid to private ship- 
ping has been in the form of loans for new 
construction and outright grants for carry- 
ing mail. Under the mail contract system, 
however, a number of abuses arose, many 
of the principal companies reaping heavy 
profits at the expense of the government. 

It was in order to eliminate these abuses 
and at the same time to provide the United 
States with an “adequate” merchant marine 
that a new law was passed and a new system 
established last year. We have already dis- 
cussed the main provisions of the new 
direct-subsidy plan. In the opinion of the 
Maritime Commission, even these subsidies 
will be inadequate to bring “a very sick 
industry” back to health and give the 
United States the merchant marine it re- 
quires. 
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TALKING 


THINGS OVE 


The government and business. Has the New Deal given up its program 
of economic and social reform in order to appease business? 
Can business do the necessary pump-priming? 


: HESE three imaginary students have been 
meeting from time to time on this page to 
talks things over. The same characters are con- 
tinued from one issue to another. We believe 
that readers of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER will 
find it interesting to follow these discussions 
and thus to become acquainted with the three 
characters. Needless to say, the views expressed 
on this page are not to be taken as the opin- 
ions of the editors of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


John: I am indeed glad to see that the 
New Deal has finally come to its senses 
and has stopped baiting business. It seems 
finally to have dawned upon the President 
that if we are to have prosperity in this 
country, business and industry must not be 
constantly harassed by the government. 
I'll admit that it took sharp recession in 
business to make the administration in 
Washington change its tune, but if the New 
Deal has really learned a lesson, perhaps the 
price of the present slump will not have 
been too great. 

Charles: I’m afraid, John, that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has finally given in to Wall 
Street and that governmental policy will be 
dictated by the financial and industrial 
barons as it has so frequently been in the 
past. All the good intentions and reform 
plans of the New Deal seem to have been 
thrown out of the window. It looks as 
though the President became scared and 
decided to give in to the big boys. The 
recent attempts to placate business seem 
to me to be one of the most discouraging 
signs of the time. Once more business has 
shown its ability effectively to coerce the 
government and to get what it wants. 

Mary: It seems to me that both of you 
are taking the wrong view of present trends 
in Washington. It is true, of course, that 
the President adopted a much more con- 
ciliatory tone in his message to the special 
session of Congress and that he has done 
a great deal to encourage private business. 
At the same time, Charles, you are mis- 
taken, I think, in assuming that he has 
thrown reform in the economic system to 
the four winds. Did he not, in his mes- 
sage, insist upon the enactment of a 
measure of social and economic reform, 
such as the wages-and-hours bill, a broad 
farm program, reorganization of the gov- 
ernment, and the establishment of regional 
planning boards? Moreover, he clearly in- 
dicated that he would go ahead with the 
major objectives of his administration. 
That does not look to me like giving busi- 
ness what it wants. 

Charles: That’s just the trouble, Mary. 
If it is true, as you indicate, that the ad- 
ministration has not capitulated to busi- 
ness but intends to go on with its reform 
program, it is actually trying to accom- 
plish two mutually exclusive things. On 
the one hand, it is trying to badger busi- 
ness with such things as the regulation of 
wages and hours and the control of farm 
crops, and on the other to encourage pri- 

















AN EMERGENCY 


HARPER IN BIRMINGHAM AGE-HERALD 


vate business to expand. Business will 
never expand until it is given a free hand 
to do as it pleases. It constantly cries 
that it does not have confidence in the 
future and will not invest money in build- 
ing and expanding plants and factories. In 
my opinion, that is purely a blind for the 
real purpose of business leaders—which is 
nothing less than to have the government 
let them do exactly as they please. And this 
means that business wants to return to 
all the practices of the 1920’s. I honestly 
believe that many business and industrial 
leaders are actually happy about the pres- 
ent recession because it has embarrassed 
the Roosevelt administration and compelled 
it to soft-pedal the reform question. 

Mary: You seem to think, Charles, that 
basic reforms in the economic order can 
be made all of a sudden. You should re- 
member that the reform movement has 
made slow but steady progress. You can- 
not iron out the injustices in the economic 
system overnight. Look at the number of 
years it took to improve the lot of the 
workers, to eradicate some of the more 
flagrant abuses, to secure social insurance 
laws, and in a dozen ways to make condi- 
tions better. You seem to overlook the 
practical difficulties which stand in the way 
of reform and to ignore the important fact 
that it is better ‘to go along slowly with 
reform than to have none at all. 

John: And both of you, it seems to me, 
are overlooking the central fact in the whole 
situation. The prosperity of this country 
depends upon business and _ industry, 
whether we like it or not, and if business 
is not given a chance to go ahead without 
the meddling of the government, the whole 
nation is going to suffer. It is high time 
that Mr. Roosevelt and his associates real- 
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THE ONLY WAY 


BAER IN LABOR 


ized this and gave business the chance to go 
ahead. Why if business were certain of 
future governmental policy, there is no limit 
to the prosperity we could have. It is es- 
timated that the railroads and public util- 
ities could spend seven and a quarter bil- 
lion dollars in expansion during the next 
five years; that some 12 and a half billion 
could be spent for housing; that nearly 
nine billion could be spent for expansion 
by the mining and manufacturing indus- 
tries; and that another nine billion could 
be spent by other miscellaneous industries 
for building plants and factories, making 
improvements and expansion. 

There are billions of dollars available 
for this vast program of expansion. The 
banks are glutted with funds which might 
be thus invested. But so long as the gov- 
ernment persists in meddling with private 
business, there will never be the needed 
expansion. The utility companies would 
be foolish to spend billions in construction 
when they are uncertain whether the gov- 
ernment is going to ruin them by entering 


into direct competition with them. The 
same is true of other large industries which 
alone could lift the nation from its present 
economic distress. 

Charles: That all sounds very well in 
theory, John. But you must remember 
that business has been howling about the 
lack of confidence for a good long time. 
And yet when it has had the opportunity to 
expand and really lead the country to pros- 
perity, it has always fallen down on the job; 
at least since the beginning of the depression 
in 1929. Had it not been for the pump- 
priming of the Roosevelt administration— 
the billions spent on relief and public works 
and agricultural relief, etc.—the economic 
machine would have remained stalled as 
it had been for many years. My complaint 
against the Roosevelt policies is not that 
they have gone too far, but that they failed 
to correct any of the really fundamental 
abuses which prevented the economic sys- 
tem from running smoothly. The same old 
evils exist, and unless the administration 
takes really drastic action, we shall find 
ourselves once more in the throes of a se- 





HOW DID YOU GET DOWN THERE? 


RUSSELL IN LOS ANGELES TIMES 


rious depression. It seems to me that it is 
highly significant that the present recession, 
as it is called, began almost simultaneously 
with the stoppage of the pump-priming 
program of the New Deal; with the with- 
drawal of funds for relief and public 
works and the like. 

John: Well, what do you think the gov- 
ernment should undertake now? 

Charles: It should see to it that there 
was sufficient purchasing power in the 
hands of the masses to consume all that 
American industry can produce. You talk, 
John, of the billions of dollars that might 
be spent for industrial expansion, for hous- 
ing, and the like. I say that all that is 
necessary, but what is the point of indus- 
trial expansion which will enable business 
to produce more goods if the customers do 
not have the money to buy the goods? 
What is the good of building houses if the 
people do not have enough money to buy 
them, or at least to pay the rent? That is 
why, in my opinion, such laws as the es- 
tablishment of minimum wages are so es- 
sential to the stability of industry itself. 
Industry cannot keep going if there is 
inadequate purchasing power among the 
masses. And on this score, I repeat, the 
Roosevelt administration has not gone 
nearly far enough. It has hardly caused a 
ripple by its piecemeal reforms. 

John: You seem to forget, both of you, 
that reforms which stifle business will de- 
feat their own purposes. How can indus- 
try spend money for expansion when the 
government pursues a policy which pre- 
vents such expenditures? I am referring 
specifically to the tax program of the Roose- 
velt administration. By compelling cor- 
porations to distribute their surpluses to 
shareholders, in the form of dividends, or 
else turn them over to the government, in 
the form of taxes, the New Deal makes it 
impossible for the corporations to build 
up the reserves with which they must make 
the enlargements and improvements. Again, 
by making it difficult for the corporations 
to borrow money by selling stocks and 
bonds, the government is again preventing 
industrial expansion. The whole New Deal 
policy has been one of bitter antagonism 

















WHICH GETS THE RIGHT OF WAY? 


SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


toward business. That is why I say that 
the government’s recent return to economic 
sanity is one of the most hopeful signs 
we have seen in many a month. If the 
President is sincere in his protestations of 
friendship; if he will really support modifi- 
cation of the tax program; if he will come 
to terms with the utilities; if, in a word, he 
will make it certain that he is no longer 
hostile to business, we may expect real 
progress along the entire industrial front. 
Charles: In other words, if he will allow 
business to do about as it pleases. If 
that is what you want, John (and I am 
sure that that is exactly what most business- 
men want), the country may have a tem- 
porary boom, but there will be another day 
of reckoning, just as there was in 1929. 
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Do you know the meaning of the ital- 
icized words in the following sentences? 
Our nation has followed a policy of isola- 
tion. The student’s conversation was un- 
usually verbose. The President depends 
upon the validity of his advisers’ state- 
ments. Until the government completes 
the proposed national planning, there is po- 
tential danger of floods. Some people are 
saying that another depression is in an 
incipient stage. At no other time in world 
history have the diplomats needed such 
perspicacity as they need today. They face 
the grave problem of dealing with predatory 
nations. 








SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 




















1. How do you account for the fact that 
so large a part of the American merchant 
marine is today obsolete? 

2. What justification is there for spending 
public funds to maintain a private industry 
like shipping ? 

3. When and why did the United States lose 
its position of supremacy on the sea? 

4. What was the purpose of Lord Halifax’s 
visit to Germany, and to what previous mis- 
sion has it been compared? 

5. Where do England’s and Germany’s in- 
terests in Europe come into the most direct 
conflict ? 

6. Why would it be to Germany’s advan- 
tage to come to terms with the British gov- 
ernment ? 

7. With which of the views expressed in 
the feature “Talking Things Over” do you 
agree? 

8. On what grounds has Senator Borah of 
Idaho opposed the antilynching bill? 

9. What percentage of federal employees 
are under the civil service at the present 
time? 


REFERENCES ON MERCHANT MaA- 
RINE: (a) Where History Is in the Making. 
Current History, November 1937, pp. 122-123. 
(b) This Business of Shipping, by G. Harding. 
Atlantic, August 1937, pp. 237-242. (c) The 
entire issue of Fortune for September 1937 is 
devoted to the merchant marine and related 
subjects. 

REFERENCES ON GERMANY: (a) Back- 
ground of War: “We Thank Our Fuehrer.” 
Fortune, May 1937, pp. 95-101. (b) Back- 
ground of War: British Foreign Policy. For- 
tune, March 1937, pp. 97-103. (c) The Nazis 
in Scandinavia, by Joachim Joesten. Foreign 
Affairs, July 1937, pp. 720-728. (d) Europe’s 
Death Trap. Living Age, July 1937, pp. 384- 
389. 
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plies necessary to safety on the seven seas. 

The second important function of the 
merchant marine is to promote the foreign 
commerce of the United States. Thus, from 
the standpoint of both national defense 
and commercial expansion overseas, an ade- 
quate merchant marine is regarded as es- 
sential to this country. These are the two 
main reasons why shipping is more than a 
private business; why the government has 
an interest in it and expends money to 
keep it going; why drastic measures are 
now being undertaken to put it on its feet 
once more. “Shipping is an industry of 
extreme contradictions,” declared Chairman 
Kennedy. “It is maintained as a private 
enterprise, yet it requires substantial gov- 
ernment support to survive. Thus we have 
private funds performing a public function, 
and public funds preserving a private en- 
terprise.” 


Present Merchant Marine 

It is difficult to gain an accurate picture 
of the American merchant marine as it 
exists today. There are listed more than 
26,000 vessels altogether, but when one ex- 
amines the figure he sees that it includes 
all sorts of craft, even vessels as small as 
five tons. The seagoing merchant marine 
has 1,517 vessels, but a large number of 
these are engaged in internal river and lake 
traffic and in transporting goods and pas- 
sengers from one American port to another. 
Actually, there are only 426 vessels flying 
the American flag which are engaged in 
foreign commerce, and 52 of these are tank- 
ers used to transport such things as oil. 
It can be seen, therefore, that the Ameri- 
can merchant marine used in overseas 
commerce consists of only 374 vessels. 

Under the present arrangement, the fed- 
eral government pays subsidies to less than 
half of these vessels. The remainder re- 
ceive no government aid whatsoever. At 
the present time, American vessels, sub- 
sidized and unsubsidized, transport less than 
a third of our foreign commerce, the sub- 
sidized carrying about a half of that. The 
remainder of our foreign trade is handled 
by ships flying foreign flags. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness in the 
present American merchant marine is the 
large percentage of ships which are obso- 
lescent, or too old to be efficient. The 
majority of vessels now engaged in foreign 
trade were built during the war period and 
are now extremely antiquated. Well over 
three-fourths of the ships flying the Amer- 
ican flag are today obsolescent and need to 
be replaced. Of the fleet now receiviag sub- 
sidies from the government only 24 ships 
will be 20 years old or under by 1942. If the 
others are not replaced there will be heavy 
repair costs, and the expenses of operation 
will mount steadily. And few of the ship- 
ping companies are in a position to make 
these replacements. The few companies 
which ar: in a sound position are the ver: 
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ones which have the newest ships. 

Compared with other mari- 
time powers, the United States 
stands near the bottom of the 
list in its merchant marine, de- 
spite the fact that it ranks next 
to Great Britain in foreign trade. 
Of the six principal sea powers, 
the United States ranks fourth in 
tonnage, fifth in ships of adequate 


speed, and sixth in vessels 10 
years of age or under. On all 
counts our merchant marine is 


inferior to those of England, Ja- 
pan, and Germany, and on certain 
others inferior to those of Italy 
and France as well. 


Labor Relations 


In addition to the question of 
replacements and building a mer- 
chant marine which will ade- 
quately meet the defense and 
commercial needs of the United 
States, the problem of labor re- 
lations is extremely serious. The 
Commission, in its report, declared 
that labor conditions in the mer- 
chant marine are “deplorable” and ‘“dis- 
graceful.” Both employers and employees 
are to blame for these conditions Employ- 
ers, on their part, have worked seamen long 
hours, paid them unbearably low wages, 
subjected them to “wretched” living con- 
ditions, compelled them to eat “unpalatable 
food.” Employees, on their part. have ig- 
nored the best traditions of the sea. “Order 
and discipline have in many cases disap- 
peared,” the Commission declares. ‘Pas- 
sengers complain of insolent treatment. 
With conditions remaining as they are to- 
day, it is only a question of time before 
disgusted shippers and worried travelers 
turn to the vessels of our competitors. . . . 
Seamen must recognize that the nature of 
their calling, which gives them a unique 
status under the law, also imposes upon 
them obligations not common to shore oc- 
cupations.” 


To remedy the labor situation, the Com- 
mission recommends that machinery be 
established for the settlement of disputes 
which arise between workers and employ- 
ers. It would model this machinery along 
the lines of that which has been so suc- 
cessful in the railroad industry. The 
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grievances of either group could 
be thoroughly aired and _ con- 
sidered, and the chances of a just 
settlement of the disputes would 
be immeasurably greater than the 
present unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment. Moreover, something 
should be done to make employ- 
ment for seamen more continu- 
ous and permanent than it is at 
present. Only in this way can a 
satisfactory sea personnel be built 
up, it is argued. 

The employers, for their part, 
should be compelled to furnish 
decent working conditions for the 
seamen; to provide livable quar- 
ters, proper food, to pay decent 


wages and establish maximum 
working hours. The Commission 
recommends, further, that more 


adequate training be provided for 
careers at “The United 
States is the only major power,” 
it says, “which does not have 
some facilities for training young 
men for a career at sea.’ In this 
way the quality of service on 
American ships would be greatly improved. 


sea. 


The Maritime Commission has come to 
the conclusion that the present merchant 
marine laws are inadequate to meet the 
needs of American shipping. “We are faced 
with the fact that the government will have 
to pay substantially higher subsidies than 
are now being paid,” the report says. Un- 
der the present plan, the government is 
spending in the neighborhood of $10,000,- 
000 a year for subsidies (see THE AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER, November 15). The Com- 
mission declares that between $25,000,000 
and $30,000,000 a year will be essential for 
building and operating subsidies if the re- 
quirements of the merchant marine are to 
be adequately met. “If the lines are un- 
able to make needed replacements and the 
government is forced into an _ extensive 
building program,” Chairman Kennedy con- 
tends, “the amount will, of course, be sub- 
stantially increased.” 

If the American shipping industry is ever 
to be placed on a satisfactory footing, the 
Commission argues, it will have to be over- 
hauled from top to bottom. Many of the 
lines which now exist will have to be either 
abolished or consolidated with others in the 
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The question of the correct plural of the 
word “mongoose” was solved by a gentleman 
who wanted a pair of these interesting and 
affectionate creatures. 

He wrote to a dealer: “Sir, please send me 
two mongeese.” 

He did not like the looks of this, tore up the 
paper, and began again: “Sir, please send me 
two mongooses.” 

This version did not satisfy him any better 
than the first, so he wrote: “Sir, please send 
me a mongoose, and, by the way, send me 
another.” 





A lecturer had been invited to address the 
Sunday School, although he was more ac- 
customed to older pupils or church congrega- 
tions. He was momentarily at a loss what to 
say to the eager young faces, and asked: 

“Now children, about what shall I 
tonight ?” 

“About three minutes,” said a little boy. 
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“Do you ever hear any more about the 
money you lent to the people next door?” 
“IT should say so. 
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“Young man,” said a 
father to the suitor for 
his daughter’s hand, 


exported by Cuba? “Can you support a 
Vhere do you get your family ?” 
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interest of efficiency and economical oper- 
ation. The United States merchant marine 
should cover some 20 trade routes through- 
out the world. 


Other Recommendations 

The program advocated by the Maritime 
Commission is not spectacular in the sense 
that it calls for the immediate construc- 
tion of a huge fleet of merchant vessels, 
It should go forward gradually, under care- 
fully laid plans. The shipbuilding facili- 
ties now in existence in the United States 
are adequate to meet the needs of replace- 
ments of obsolete vessels. The Commis- 
sion argues that it would be a wasteful 
policy to build superliners of the Queen 
Mary and Normandie type. While these 
vessels may do a great deal to enhance na- 
tional prestige, they have little practical 
value, either in increasing national defense 
or promoting foreign commerce. ‘The 
construction of gigantic vessels costing per- 
haps $50.000.000 each for purposes of ‘win- 
dow-dressing’ would,” in the opinion of the 
Commission, “be an extremely unwise use 
of public funds.” 

The findings of the Maritime Commis- 
sion with respect to the condition of the 
merchant marine have been placed before 
Congress, and the attempt will undoubtedly 
be made to amend the Maritime Act of 
1936 according to these late recommenda- 
tions. There will naturally develop con- 
siderable opposition to the spending of 
larger sums of public funds on the merchant 
marine. There are many people who con- 
tend that the shipping industry, if it can- 
not stand on its own feet, should be al- 
lowed to founder. 

On the other hand, if the general thesis 
is accepted that the merchant marine is an 
essential part of our system of national 
defense and is necessary to promote our 
foreign trade, the conclusion is inescapable 
that more funds will have to be spent by 
the federal government to build up an 
adequate fleet. As the Commission de- 
clared in its report: “The disparity be- 
tween the replacement requirements of the 
American merchant marine and probable 
construction is so great as to present a dis- 
couraging prospect for the industry as a 
whole. This applies to vessels both in 
foreign trade and in domestic service; it is 
even true, to some extent. with regard to 
some of the industrial carriers. The brutal 
truth is that the American merchant marine 
has been living off its fat for the past 15 
years; that is, we have been subsisting 
upon the war-built fleet. That fleet is now 
nearing the end of its useful life. Many 
of, our operators built their business on 
vessels which they secured from the gov- 
ernment at prices as low as $5 a deadweight 
ton. Who is going to replace these vessels 
at $200 a ton? The Commission is forced 
to conclude that. from all present indica- 
tions, it will have to be the government.” 








